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Uu Operations of the Mind are three, Simple” 
OG Judgment, Diſcourſe, © 
Simple Apprebenfin, is the bare conceiving = 
« Thing i in the Mind. Po „ | 


Tudgment, is The Mind's determining in idelf, that . # 3 
' = ee it conceives agree or diſagrec. 5 A 


. Diſcomſe/'is The Progreſs of the Mind, Rem one _ 


Judgment to another. ELITE We : 


t N N a I 1 
ef 


6 But our A prebenſion is apt to be Hain, our 
| Judg ment Falſe, our Diſcourſe Inconclutve. To pre- 
vent this, Wiſe Men Pre ſeribed ſeveral Rules, which 
were at length collected into One Body: And term 4 -. 

\& Zogich, or The Art of nn. nn | 3 


3 „ 4 
Bur we cannot expreſs to another what paſſes in our 
own Mind, any otherwiſe than by Words. It is there- 

| fore by teaching us the proper Uſe of Words, that lo. 

I gick aſſiſts the Mind, 1. To apprehend diſtinctiy, 2. C“ 

oe lodge truly, 3. To diſcourſe concluſively, _ _ 
"8 2 = A Word 
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A Word chat eds Sire Apprehenſion i is ald 
a Simple Word, One that expreſſes Judgment, a Complex; 


One that expreſſes Diſcourſe; a Decomplex. ' For every 


Argument is reſolvible into three Propoſitions or Sen- 


tences. And every Propoſition contains Three Words 


(in Senſe, if not in Number) 1. The Subject, or that of 
which ſomething elſe is 7 2. The Predicate, or that 
which is ſaid, and 3. The Copulative, that ſtands be- 
tween the Subject and Predicate, which are therefore 
call'd, The Terms of the . ang 


E 
4 * } oy * „ OY 2 * I a os 
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Tus Firſt part of I. ic, treats of 5 Terms, 
which are of ſeveral Sorts 3 Wes wag * 


e 8 One Thing 
. only, as Socrates: A Common, which e Nang. 1 


_—_ of n, as, a Man. 


2. An” m Word, to a” the Particle ot _ . 
prefixt, as, wot a Man, which may imply any Thing 
des: A Finite, to which that Particle e. 


3. A Poſitive Word, which expreſſes a Thing as pre- 


' ſent: A Privative, which exprefles its Abſence from a 


Subject capable of it: A Negative, which expreſſes its 
Abſence from a. Subject not capable of it. So 4 Man is 

a Poſitive Word: Blind, ſpoken of à Man, is a Tn, | 
tive : Spoken of a Stone, a Negative Word. 

"oY An Univacal Word, which is equally da to 
ſeveral Things, in one. and the ſame Senſe, as a Man: 
An Equi vocal, which is equally applicable to ſeveral 
Things, but in different Senſes, as a Foot: An Aualo- 
gous, Which is applicable to ſeveral Things in nearly but 
not altogether the ſame es 28 n, Arbe 
to Gop l Man. e | 


re 


- ſame Thy 


of all oppoſit tions, as admitting of no Medium: 


en of ſeveral * Things. 


T „There Are Five "Sores of PRI epi} ag 
Gnu, Which & predicated of ſeveral Thibgs Fi) 


5. An Me lute Word, which chats” a Thing con- 
/ gab by itſelf, as 7 A Connotati we, Which er- 
Preſſes it as join d to ſomething elſe, as Ju. The for- 
Wo 2 likewiſe N an en * * a TOO 
Wor | 


' Thoſe 8 Words which MEE each EY 
are term'd Relatives, as a F ather and Son. 


6. Conſiſtent Words, which may be a of the 


„as Cold and Dry;: Oppoſite RP p 
.not, as By cf and White, . _ a gi 


'The' Oppoſition of Simple Terms i is Fourfela; ; 1. Re- 

1 5 between Relative Terms, as à Father and a Son: 
2. Contrary, between Contrary Terms, that 1 17 7 5 5 
Words, Which expell one another from a Subject ca | 
ble of either; as beben f and WW, bitene/s* 3. 9 F 
between a Privative a Poſitive Word, as Seeing and 
Blind 4. Contradidtory,. between a Poſitive and a Ne- 
gative Word, as Finite and Infenite. This 1 1s the N 
Neither 

a Medium of Participattf, ſuch as is Grey, between black 
and white: Nor a Medium of 4bnegation ; ſuch as, is a 
Bene, between ſcein and lind. Relative. Op poſition, 
ob the ocher Hand, is the 'Leaft'of all: Far latiy e 


erms are nor Oppefttes, unlet 5 N "4; 
the ame N 2 eenon 82 N bay 
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22M GY Woid is otherwiſe call's a Pabel. 
2 Word capable of 18 an that i 7 we, 


85. | F 


Common Part of their Eſſence, as an Animal. 2. K 


8 which is . of ſeveral T hings, as 


1 1 2 A 3 
Fes 9 * — — 4 ” 
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6 5 1 eee 


| that of a Lowelt Species, as Rifle. 


© Predicable 


the diſtinguiſhing Part of their Eſſence, as Rational; 3. 
A Species, which is predicated of ſeveral Things, as 


their whole Eſſence, as a Man: 4. A Property, Which 3 
is predicated of ſeveral Things, as neceſſarily join'd to 
their Eſſence, as Rifible. 5. An Accident, which is * 


dicated of ſeveral Things as N oy to 


2212 as fel, Hort. 


8 1 0 T. v. wat 4 7 3 GB, * X 


A Genu. is either the Higheſt, or a W A Spe- 
cies is either a Subaltern or the Loweff, The Higheft 
Genus is that which never is a Species ; the Loweſt Species, 


that which never is a Genus: A Subaltern Genus or Spe- 


cies, is a Genus when predicated of a Lower Species, as 
Every Man is an Animal; a Species when ſubjected to 


dn Higher Genus, as, every Animal is a diene. 1 


Wherefore a Difference is either Generical, which 


added to the Genus, conflitutes a Subaltern Sector bs 
f Senſible : Or Specifick,. which conſtitutes the Loweſt * 
Ces, as Rational. 


A Property likewiſe 3 js either 8 which" is ne- 


ceſſarily join'd to the Eſſence of an Highef or Subaltern 


Genus, as Moveable: Or Speciflek, WICH is N to 


» 
4 


1 is W ſaid to be Fourſold. 1. 
Such as belongs to one Species only, but not to every 
Individual of it: as, To be a Grammarian : 2. Such as 


belongs to every Individual of a Species, but not of that 
Species only, as, to have two Feet : 3. Such as belongs to 
done Species and every Individual, but not always, as 7 
tum Grey-hair'd: 4. Such as belongs to every Indivi- 
dual of one Species only, and that always, as Rifibility. 


It is ſuch a e as N n conſlitures 12 F * | 
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te- 1 | 'To divide a . Word is, To enumerate: its 
oo # ſeveral Significations. So he is ſaid, to divide the Word 
Animal, who lays, It ſignifies cither a Man or a Brute. 


] - Divifos is therefore, A diſtin Learn of the 
ſeveral Things which are Hignified al a Common Word, 


e- | | The Rules of Di Vigo unt three: 


1. Let the 1 of the Diviſion, ſeverally centaiy 
leſe (be of a narrower Signification) than the Word Di- 
vided: 2. Let them conjointly contain neither more nor 
leſs than the Divided: 3. Let them be oppoſite, i. e. not 
wag: oth” in each g | T 
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Degas follows Diviſion. 1. is, a Sentence olth- 
ing the Word Defined: And is either Nominal, which 
tells the Derivation of the Word; or Real which ex- 
plains the Nature of the Thing. Again, a Real Deſi- 
"nition is either Accidental, which aſſigns the Properties 
or Accidents of the Defined : Or Eſential, which aſſigns 
thoſe Parts that conſtitute the Eſſence of it. Laſtly, An 
2 Eſſential Definition is either Logical! which aſſigns the 
y Genus and Difference, or Phy/ica/, which afligns the 
4 really diftin& Parts of its Eſſence, for the Genus and 
Difference are only diſtinguiſhed by the W ny & 
d 
7 


For Example. Homo is defined e ly, auf « er 
| Ws : Accidentally, a two. legg d, unfeather d Animal: 
„ Zogicalh, a rational Animal; Phyſically, a Being e TAS 
b ing of an organized Body and a reaſonable'Soul. 3 


—_— _— 
3 4 
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The Rules of Definition are three: 1. Let the 
Definition be adeguate to the Defined: 2. Let it be 
clearer and plainer than the Defined: 3, Let i it * con- 

„ eee eee ä 
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Of ARM rrows, 
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SECT. Is 


ox HE Second Part of Lia in treats of e, | 
which 1s Jedgment expreſs'd i in Words. ; 


1 1 regular Propoſition i is, An Affirmative or ans E | 
—  >-Sentence, Gpnifying eſther True or Falſe; Not am- 
biguous (for then it would be Sentences : 9 N __ 6. 
"tar then it would haue n Signification. F 


Ie 4s eicher Categorical, which. 8 Abs | 
abſolutely, as Plato \is happy: Or Hypothetical, which | 


 pronounces WO , 4 b a OW Wow: ok 15 A 
. 44 
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. . eee e eee 
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4 Lg i, wither Dorval, ins, 44% dim 474. dap: | 
«mals, Or, Particular, as, Same Men are lars. This 
is * ** e 005 
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it be b 700 «fora Untertan, Here 5 
Con- For an Univerſal Negutive, 2 85 nen Amte 
U D for a Farticalar ea 3,13 ee A J 

f : 1 10 253350! 20 WO FE 


. 1 an Univerſal. Affiemative; tus Subje&-only- f is . 
fiributed; (i. e. taken in its full Senſe) in a- Particular 

TL Negative only the Predicate: In a Particular Affirmative, 

ither Term: dene In an * Univerſal Negative, 


Doch. * « WER A, T4 42 2 28111 18 13 0 12 & « £44 44 W #) 
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The Marr of n e ti. e. dhe Manner 
Juberein the Terme coheref s either r. ary] When 

they eſſentially agree, or 2. rin when they efſen- 
tially: err on "I Conti N PS rs 
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| * Matter they are both rue. ? 


Here A. E. I. 0. are * nn Nan ac- 
cording to their Quantity and Quality, which are t. f. 
true or ſalſe, as the Matter of the Propoſition is n. i. c. 
neceſſary, impoſſible or contingent. Hence it is eaſy, 1. 
To enumerate the Species of Oppoſition, which are Con- 
tradifory, Contrary, Subcontrary and Subaltern, 2. TO 
define each. For example. Contradictory Oppoſition, 


1 
2 


is that which is between Two Categorical Propoſitions, 


differ ing both in Quantity and Quality, c. 3. 1 8 a 
down the Rules of Oppolites, | as follow : . | 


. Cantrad:@ory Propoſitions are never both ue er | 
boch falls, but always one ee A 


4 + 


But « 88 Four — 4 n to inks a i 
Contradiction, namely, to ſpeak of the ſame Thing, 1 
In the ſame Senſe; 2. in the ſame Reſpect; 3. with Re- 


Fa to the ſame third Thing, and 4. at the ſame Time. 
any of theſe Conditions be wanting, is and is not 


2. 9 


* 


may agree For Inſtance. f. An Opinion i« and i i . 1 


Falk. It is had Faith, it is not 755 ing Faith. 2. Zoi- f N 


Jus is and 7s not red- hair d. He il with Reſpect to his 
Head; He is not, with Reſpe& to his Beard. 3. So- 


crates i and 1 not long atr'd. He i, in Compariſon of. | 


Scipio: He is not, in Compariſon of Xenophon. 4. So- 


lomon zz and in not a good Man. He i wy in A wee | 


He is not, in his middle Age. 


12 „ 
+ "HARE Propoſitions are never ITY true. But i in 
the Contingent Mater ey are both were 


3. Subcontraries are never both falſe: But i in the Con- 


1 


x Subalterns are Gmetiinen both true, ſometimes 
both falſe; ſometimes one true, the other falſe. 58 
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A nt is NE to be 33 W its Terms 
are ATT This is done either, 1. Simply, when 


A pethe the Quantity nor. Oy ; Or-2. Acta 55 
„ ge a ee 
4 W 11 ud Hun nn by | 


when, the « 
* 40 * 


An Univerſal Negative, or a Particular Affirmative 
may be ſimply converted, and the Inference will- hold. 
bs | $ An Univerſal Affirmative muſt be converted N 
10 nal or the Inference will not hold. 
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vr K Third part of 2 treats of Solan, 
> which is is 2 Diſcourſe exprels'd 1 in ee e 


os A Syllogiſm is commonly ed A Sentence in 

hich ſomething being en ſomething as . 

. | arily follows from it, | ö 

A Categorical 8 „li, conſiſts of IE 828 

rica} Propoſitions : : The two former of Which are 
* erm'd, the Antecedent „the Third, the Con/equent... 
hich before it is proved is call d a Table or Ae a 

ion; afterwards, a Concluſion. 
£ We muſt make Uſe of "64 T, bird T / og in 3 


o find, Whether the Subject and 2 of a Que- 
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on en the whole Force of Syllogim 1 is founded. 
" 1. Thoſe Terms which 8 with ö ie N 


8 2 Thoſe Terms, 450 50 hich" agrees, 
| F daran with one and 2 "differ from. one fr 
. ATI; 1 


A 


of Spllogilm are thus deduced. 


" three Terms: Two in the Conclufion.: And theſe-canlf 


5 e the Subject, the Miner, the Third Term, the 
| Medium or Middle Term. For the Predicate is com- 


| which both thoſe” Terms ſtand together. 


12 
ſtion agree: And that, becauſe of the following Rules; 


52 agree \ with one anot 
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N hed 
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" AQ 8 £1 512 43% Fo TY 5 8 
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\. Thoſe which a0 not (ares ith 2 — 1 
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| 8525 (SECT, u. "I 
gf e thee — Principles, the Particular Rules 


* * x 4 x7 


1, In every Syllogilm, 1 are three, and * 


neither be prov?d to agree nor to differ, without Onel 
and only one Third Term. 


The Predicate of the Queſtion is ſtiled the „i- 


monly more comprehenſive than oo era eg 
Meds is than ths Minor, I 


- 38 Nb Syllogiſm there are Thres 20d three only 
Propoſitions : Two Premiſſes, in which the Medium is 
compared with the Two other Terms ſeverally (the 
Major Propofition, in which it is compared with the 
Major Term, the Minor Propoſition, in which it is com- 
pared with the Minor Term) and the Concliſion, in 


"the l 


* 


. An Equivocal Medium proves Wt: For This 
is not One and the lame TUES. 


1 


yy Losick. — 
4 An undiflributed Medium is equivoral. Therefore 
6 The pres muſt * diflributed in one of the 
emiſſes. 


N 6. The Procefs from a Pens not diſtributed 3 in \ tho | 
de remis, to the fame diſtributed in the Concluſion is 


| regular. 


7. Negative Premilſes' prove nothing. For in this 
ne Caſe a Third is brought, from which both the Terms | 
ks | liffer. 5 * 


8. If 4 of the Premiſles is Negaive, ſo is al'o the 
EY oncluſion | 


„And, If the Concluſion be Negative fo is all. 
dne of the Premiſſes. | 


10. Particular Premiſſes | prove nothing. 


11. If either of the Premiſſes be Wee, ſo i is alſo 
he Concluſion. n 


lajor | 

2 s EO. n. 

om 

the oF T FR IE to enquire, Lowe many Ways Three Ca. 


2gorical ah ens hy can be join'd together, ſo as to : 
ompoſe a _— r Syllogiſm. In which ard two ; 


only Things are to conſider d. 

m is 

(the 1. The Mood, or the Variation of the Propotin 
the pecoxling to their Quantity and Quality 


2. The Figure, or The Manner of comparing hs 
Lied, with the Terms of the Concluſion. * 


* 


14 A Compendium 


There are Sixty Four Moods. For the Major of 2 
Syltogiſm may be either A. E. I. or O. To each of 
theſe a-fourfold Minor may be annext, | whetice ariſe 
ſixteen Pair of Premiſſes. And to each of theſe flxteen 
a fourfold Concluſion my be You'd, thus 


1 
1 F 


ARA. AAk. AAT. AAO: AEA. ABE AEI. AEO: 
ATA. Alk. All. AIO: AOA. ACE A0 l. 400. | 
EAA. EAE. EAI. EAO: EEA. EEE. EEI. EEO. | 
EIA. EIE. EII. 'EIO:BOA;:EOE. EOI. EOO. 
IAA. IAE. IAI. Ia0: TBA. IEE. IEI. IBO: 
IIA. HE. III. 110: 10A, IOE. 101. 100. 
OAA. OAE, OAI. OAO: OEA. OE E. OEI. CEO. 
OA. OIE. OIL. OIO: OOA. QOE. OOL O00. 


Baut fixteen of theſe are excluded by the 18 Rule, 
beeauſe their Premiſſes are Negative, viz. EEA. EEE. | 
EEI. EEO : EOA. EOE. EOI. EOO: OEA. OEE. 
OEI. OEO: OOA. OOE. OOT. OOO: Twelve » i [ 
the Tenth Rule, becauſe their Premiſſes are Particular: 
viz, IIA. TIE. III. TIO: IOA. TOE. IOI. IOO: OIA. 
'OFE. OI I. OIO + Twelve by the eighth Rule, 9 80 | 3 
one of the Premiſſes is Negative and not the Conclu- | F 
ſion: AE A. AEI, AOA. AOT. EAA. EAI. EIA. EII. 
IEA. IEI. OAA. OAT. Eight by the Eleventh Rule, 1 
bccauſe One of the Premiſſes is Particular, and not the | 
Concluſion, AIA. AIE. AOE. EIE. IAA. IAE. IEE. 
OAE. Lash, Four by the Ninth Rule, "becauſe the | 
Concluſion is Negative, but fiether of the: rere 
AAE. & A0. AIO. 140. | F 
Therefore Fifty two 1 are e many vet | 
which offend againſt ſeveral Rules. There remain 
Twelve, which only are uſeful in Syllogiſm, AAA: A 
AAI. AEE. AEO. AL AOO': Oey WO. away 
TAL 1EO; OO. 151 0 ae 


8 
1 * i 1 5 * 1 — 
nr; 


SEC T. 


wild 
teen Tur 1 of Sylldyiſm- are Toure For the Me- 


zum is either ſubjected to the Major and predicated of 


de Minor Term, which is the Firſt Figure: Or predi- 


ted of both, which is the Second: or ſubjected to 

© Woth, which is the Third: Or predicated of the Major 

Ind ſubjected to the Minor, which is the Fourth: As 

»pears in the following Scheme, wherein A is the 
ajor a We the ys came C the Wen | 


I Fig- 1 4 Figh f 3 Fig. 8 4 Fig.) 
% AB 3B 4&4 ' an 
CC Bei. We BY . G Cl 
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Wherefore of the twelve remaining Moods, each 
igure excludes Six. Namely, 9% 


3 
W 


1. Becauſe of the andifribated, Medium, * Firſt | 
wo, IAI. OAO: The Second Four, AAA. AAIL. 
II. IAI: The Fourth Two, AII. A00. 5 | 


2. 8 of the Irregular "IEEE of che Major 
erm, the Firſt Figure excludes Four Moods, AEE. 

EO. AOO. IEO : The Second Two, IEO. OAO: 
he Third Four, AEE. AEO. AOQ- 450: The 
fourth TW˖e, IEO. OAO. 1 
3. Becauſe of the Irregular Proceſs of the Minor 
erm, the Third Two, os RAE: Gro vous 

wo, AAA. EAE. 


| There remain Twenty-four concluſive Moods, Six 
each Fi; e 
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Every B 3 
Therefore 
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Every. C 
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Every C is Therefore 
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Some C is Therefore 


MY. 


No 1 | | 
| Therefore. 
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Some C is not 


Every B is 
Every C 8 
Some | © Bu 


No 5 
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Therefore | 


Some C is not 
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Therefore 
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8 Therefore: 
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is not B: Therefore 
is not A. | 
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Ever7 B >: Therefore 
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Tux four Pleſk of theſs Moods Me. nordic | I 7 
the Force of the Inference evident, but What is expreſt* | 
in the Premiſſes. Whereas all the Reſt do. Theſe- | 
therefore are tiled Perfed, thole Imperfe# Moods. LS 


= 
wy N 1 


An Imperfect Mood i is ſaid to be reduced; when it is- 
changed into a Perfect one: In order to ſhew evidently, 
either that the Concluſion is ſo, (which i is term'd Offen- 
five Reduction:] Or, That it cannot be ee which 
is call'd Reduction ad impeſſbile 9h 


The Method of OTw is taught * the Nah of 
the Moods: In which the Vowels are_the Propofitions 
mark'd with their Quantity and Quality : The Initial 
; Conſonants, B. C. D. F. ſhew to what Mood in the 
Firſt Figure the Reduction is to be made: S. P. ſhew 
that the Propoſition which the preceding Vowel. ſtands. 
' ſor, is to be converted, either Simply or Per Accidens: 
M, that the Premiſſes are to be tranſpoſed: K, that the- 
Reduction is to be ad impoſſubite.: i. e. That for the 
Premiſs to whoſe Sign it adheres, the Contradictory of 
1 the Concluſion is to be placed: Which being done, you 
k will have in the Firſt Figure, ker the ſame. a 
„ | on, 
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| | of Loc ick. 
. or - one (Colman ions 7 or its Contradifory.. 


aus N i | \ 


Es No havoy Man i is : And, 
Ar Every wicked Man is diſcontented: Therefore. 


Y * No ann Man i is an happy Man: 
| | 4 Kola this to 

ö E No diſcontented Man is an happy Man, 

: HA Every wicked Man is diſcontented: Therefors. 
Ent No wicked Man is an happy Man. 


als Some good Men 3 are Papiſts, 
Am Every good Man is ſaved : Therefore 


| Is Some that are ſaved are Papiſts. 


50 Neduce this to 


rF Some 12 are good Men: Therefore 
$15 Some TRIS are faved. 


War Every good Man is aftited 


Ok Some rich Men are not afflicted : Therefore- 
e, COT Is” vg 


2s Reduce this to 55 0 
bAr Every. good Man is aMifted: e LT eee 
| bar W rich Man is a good Man—— ö 


ne manifeft Falſhood of {hk Jroves as ban a 1 
| Truth of its N fp | 


| | (SECT... 

| From what has been ſaid, it is 1 That there 
an be no more Moods than theſe Twenty four. They 
Ire therefore miſtaken, who having tranſpoſed the Pre- 
niſſes, or converted the Concluſion of a Syllogiſm, 


prog rnouthey have found out a New Mood or Figure: 
5 To, 
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To convince. them of which, you need only waer to 


Propoſition. fr IR 


* 1 
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the Definition of a Mood, a Figure, of a Major; a 
Minor, a Middle en and lg a Te Ro Minor 


But there are "ſhin Sorts of Arguments, mhch tho b 
not ſtrictly regular, 1 "_ not 63 wholly 8 I 
Such are , 

1. An Ried one eee of Which 3 is en 3 
whether the Major or Minor, the Concluſion ſhews. 
As, He is a Good Man. 7 W he is Happy. + ; 


Sometimes the while Argument "hy in one Sentence, *® 
as, Bang mortal, do not bear immortal Hatred. | 


2. An Induction, i in which what is avis; of ſeveral | 
Particulars, is then affirm'd univerſall/; As,: This and | 
this and that: Loadftone attracts Iron; therefore, Every | 


Loadſione docs. It is therefore a ſort of | Enthymeme ; 


A Syllogiſm in en whoſe Minor 1 is underſtood, 


3. An Example 7 "wherein het is 8 Fr x | | 'J 
Known Inſtance, is preſumed of an Unknown that a 


reſembles it. As, Sylla and Marius tore the Common 
Wealth. Therefore ſo avill Ceſar and Pompey, Here 


alſo the Minor is underſtood. - Therefore the Fool 


ſion is only preſumed, not proved. 


A Sorites, in whoſe Antecedent every preceding; 
Term is ſubjected to the following, till you come from 
the Subject of the Concluſion to the Predicate of it. 
As, Every Man is an Animal; Every Animal is a Liv- 
ing Creature ; Every Living Creature is a Subſtance, | 
therefore every Man is a Subſtance. In a Sorites as. 
many Syllogiſms are underſtood, as there are interme- 
diate Propoſitions... | | 


fer to 
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1 or more of the Propoſitions are Hypothetical. 
he moſt common (of which alone we now ſpeak) is 

i Pat, whole Major eee is nnn | 

5 An Hypochetical Propoſition is either Conditional, 

e; . „ he is wiſe, he is happy: 9 e as AP 


per it is Day ar Night. 


in a Conditional. Propoſition, * the Condition Prev is 
gall'd the Antecedent, the Aſſertion, the Conſeguent, AG 
FOnnexion between them, the Conſequence. 


| The Rules of Conditional Propoſitions -are three... 


1 1. If the Aendern be aud. 0 is the Conſe 
maent: GORE | 


2. 1 the Cab be ah away, ſo f is de An- 


tecedent: 


2 0 
A 2 


& 
ic 
* 
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| 3. Nothing can be infer'd, either from the — 5 
Wd the Antecedent or grating the Conſequent. 


There are 8 only Two Terms of Condigonal 
=o The. Confirudive : A 13 


te 
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If CD, then kA: But CD: Therefore KA. 


* 
15 * 
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And the Deſructiue: As 


If CD, then KA: But not KA: Therefore not CO 


| ; 
b- | | | 12 . FF 
13 | Every Conditional Syllogiſm is either equivalent toj 
a Categorical, or wholly to be rezeted. For in every 
FP” Concluſive Conditional, there is a Categorical implied 
| : in which the ſame Argument would prove the. ſame} 


£ vals 


= For in all Hypothetical Syllogiſms, the Major Pro- 
= poſition conſiſting of two Categoricals, the Minor is 
_ either One of theſe, or the Contradictory to it, in order 3 3 
BM to infer, either the other, or its Contraditory. In ei- 
I ther Caſe an Enthymeme will be propoſed, whoſe 3M 
Force lies in the Conditional Propofition, and which is 
not concluſive, unleſs from that Propoſition there can 
be drawn a Completory, that is, the Premiſs which is 
wanting in an Enthymeme, to complete the Syllogiſm. 
+ Wn f IN 
'' | Now, as an Enthymeme is only one Premiſs with 8 
F the Concluſion of a Syllogiſm, it has Three and only 
1 three Terms. Suppoſe TWo of them are D and A, and 
1 | C the Third Term. The other Premiſs, whoſe Terms i 
1 are D and & are wanting, Hence it follows, that ac- i 
'4Þ cording to the various Di often of the Terms, there 
| | are Four Forms of Enthymeme: Each of which will 

| admit of a twofold Completory, as in this Scheme. 


11 The Enthymeme. The Completory D. a. a4. D. 


| CD. ? therefore CA. The Major [in Fig. I, in Fig. IT. 

1 . JJC 

1 | CD. } therefore AC. [The Minor ſin Fig. IV. in Fig. II. 

. . in Fig. III. in Fig. J. 
. 1 | Where- 


— c 
1 


Abbes as „ are ot Poſible Moods of 8 
158 cal Syllogiſm, and 14 unexceptionable ones; and as 
Figure may be applied twice, to compleat an En- 


nthymeme may be compleated, ſo many and no 
re, a Man may Ne 17 0 a 1 wool Hh 


ent 9 A £ 5 11 8 EC . 1 7 


Tux Directions Wen for Conditional 8 
ve equally for Digun&#ive. For any Disjunctive is 


iy turn'd into a Conditional. F or Inſtance, if it 
pro- thus, 
r ij; 1f1 is either Day, or Night. 7, 
der But it is Day: Therefore it is not Night. 
ei. But it is Night: Therefore it is not Day. 
ole i 4 It is not Day: Therefore it is Night. 
i | Tt is not Night: 'Therefore it is Day. 


1 bead of this, it is eaſy to ſay, £1405 


3 wn | If it is. Day, then it is not Night, / 
m. If it is Night, then it is not Day. 

4 If it is not Day, then it is Night. 
th | I. it is ng 1 eie then } it is tant * 
d 


81 0 110 11% : 
3 Mi Syllogiſm call'd a Dilemma, which propoles two 
more) Things to your Cholce, by accepting either 


Fon Marry a Beautiful Woman ſpe will be xown, if an 


one Town. Therefore Marry none. 


1 A Dilemma is of no Force, unleſs 1. One or the 
er Part muſt be accepted, 2. Either one or the o- 


Bias 


of Locick. SR as 


meme: there will be 48 poſſible Ways of compleat- 
ot CD it, 28 unexceptionable. And as many Ways as 


bs Conditional. eas 


HERE remains only a kind 5 8 Hypothe- 


which, you loſe the Cauſe. Such is that of Bias, - 


ak er prove the Point, and 3. It cannot be retorted. IF 


_ 


2 
KY 
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Bias had obſerv'd theſe Things, he would have been 
leſs pleas'd with his own: for it fails in every Particu- 
lar. For 1. A Wife may neither be Beautiful nor 
Ugly. Therefore neither Part of the Dilemma need 


be accepted. 2. Neither is every beautiful Woman 


Common, nor every Ugly one a Plague. Therefore 
neither Part of it proves the Point. 3. It may be re- 
torted, thus: If 1 Marry the one, at leaſt ſhe will nor 
be Common, if the orher, ſhe will not be a Plague. 


A Dilemma is only a kind of Negative Induction, 


in which the Major Propoſition is Conditional: As, JF 


ar all, then thus, or thus, or thus. To turn; this into a 


Categorical Propoſition, is fo eaſy, it needs no Direc- 
tion. th | 


either ſide, that which was Doubtful before, becomes 


tion, and implies no Certainty at all. Vet there are 
ſeveral Degrees whereby it approaches toward Cer- 


far diſtant from it. „„ 


Compendium of LoG1ck. 
BOOK H. CHAP. I. 


Of SyLLoGISM, as to its Matter. 


SECT. 1. 


une we have ſpoken of 8) login as to 
its Form. It remains, to ſpeak of it, as to its 
Matter; that is, the Certainty and Evidence 
of the Fropotunons, whereof it is compoſed. 


That is a certain Propoſitions againſt which nothing 
occurs, or nothing of Weight, as, Man is riſible: That 
an evident one, which extorts the Aſſent, as ſoon as it 
is underſtood; as, The whole is greater than its Part: 
That a Doubtful one, in which we know not wow to 0 
determine, as, The Stars influence Men. 


x 


If any Thing occurs, whereby the Mind inclines to 
Probable. Such an Aſſent 1 is term d Opinion. 


"Opinion therefore reſpects a reh Probable 3 . 


tainty; and the higheſt Degree of Probability is not 


Ace 
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CERTAINTY is twofold; 1. that of the Object, the 
Thing to be perceiv'd, and 2. that of the Subject, the 
Underſtanding which perceives it. And both have 00 
their Degrees. That is more Certain, in the former Al 
Senſe, to which there if the leaſt Objection; That, in lc 
the latter Senſe, to which the leaſt Objection appears. F 
Evidence alſo is either of the Obje& or of the Subject. ce 
And both of theſe have their Degrees: According as L 
that which is perceiv'd, is more or leſs Self- evident; R 
Or appears to be one or the other. 1 

V 

d 


We might enumerate many Degrees of Evidence. 
But it may ſuffice to obſerve, it is either 1. That of a 
Self- evident Axiom, or, 2. That of a Concluſion re- 
gularly deduced therefrom, This Logicians term Sci- / 
ence, which accordingly they define, An Aſſent to a 
certain and evident Conclufion, regularly deduced from Mt * 
certain and evident Premiſſes. The Certainty and Evi- 
dene here ſuppoſed, is that, both of the Object, and of 
the Subject. For by the former, Science is diſtinguiſht 
from Error; by the latter, from Opinion. Without the | 
Evidence of the Subject there can be no Science: And 
this without the other, is but imaginary Evidence. 


I E C ann 


We need not prove, That there is ſuch a Thing as 
Certainty ; ſeeing. all reaſonable. Men allow it. We 
freely aſſent to what is affirm'd by a wiſe and good 
Man: And more freely, if he confirms it by Reaſon. 
Some Things we are taught by Nature itſelf: And 
ſome by Divine Revelation. And of all theſe we have 
ſufficient Certainty, altho' in various Degrees. 


To aſſent to Teſtimony is the ſame as to believe : 
And ſuch an Aſſent is term'd Fairh. Divine Faith 
| | depends 
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3 on the Teſtimony of Gop: Human Faith, on 


the Teſtimony of Man. What Nature dictates, we 


may be ſaid to perceive; what Reaſon teaches us, to 


Ano, 


Goo can neither deceive nor be deceiv'd: Men are 
often deceiv'd-and often deceive. Reaſon and Nature 
are not often deceiv'd, and ſeldom deceive their Fol- 
lowers. Nothing therefore 1s more firm than Divine. 
Faith ; nothing leſs fo than Human. In what we per- 
ceive_ or know, there is often no Fear, always ſome 


| Danger of being deceiv'd. Hence there is the higheſt 
Reſt for the Mind in Divine Faith ; the loweſt of all, 


in Human. In what we #zow or perceive, there are 
various Degrees of Reſt, according to the various Evi- 
Ane, G or Probabilit * 


"Ir therefore we were to make a ſort of Scale of 45 
ſent, it might conſiſt of the following Steps: 1. Human 
Faith, an Aſſent to a doubtful Propoſition: 2. Opinion, 


to a Probable: 3. What we may term Sentiment, an 
Aſſent to a Certain Propoſition: 4. Science, to a cer- 


tain and evident Concluſion: 5. Intelligence to a Self- 


evident Axiom: 6. Divine Fail, to a Divine Revela- 


8 E 2 | RE 


To each of theſe there belong certain Principles, 


| which are peculiarly proper to produce it. The Prin- 
ciples, of Divine Faith are thoſe, and thoſe only, which. 
are contain'd in the Scriptures : Of Intelligence, thoſe 
| which are properly term'd Axioms: Of Science, * 
Concluſions regularly deduced from them. | 


An Axiem is, a Propoſition which needs not, and 
cannot be proved. Such the following ſeem to be. 


From Natural Divinity. 1. God cannot 8 or 
be deceiv'd, Whence flow bo certain and evident 


C2 ; Con- 
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. Concluſions: 2. Abſolute Faith is due to the Teſtimo- 
ny of Gop: 3. Revelation never contradicts either 
Senſe or Reaſon. It may indeed tranſcend both. But 
it cannot poſſibly contradict either, rightly employ d 
about its proper Object. 5 


From Mathematicks, The Whole vin greater than 
each of its Parts; equal to them all. But Mathemati- 
clans frequently lay down as ſuch, what are not Axi- 
- oms, properly ſpeaking. 


From Metaphyficks. It is impoſſible for the ſame 
'Thing, at the ſame Time, to be, and not to be. Some 
affirm this to be the only Axiom in the World: A 
Point not worth the Diſpating. 


From Logick. Terms which agree in one e and the 
fame Third, agree with one another. 


SECT. V. 


M a NY tee that there are no Axioms to bs 
found in the other Arts and Sciences. But fuch Prin- 
ciples at leaſt are found therein, as produce Sentiment, 
if not Science. Such are theſe. Nothing (naturally) 
ſprings from nothing. Nothing is the Cauſe of itſelf. 


What you wou'd not have another do to you, you 


ought not to do to another. 


The Principles that ſerve to produce oa, are 


uſually ſtiled Maxims. They commonly hold, but 


not always. To this Claſs thoſe properly belong, 


which are, as it were in the Oe Way, between. 
Doubtful and Certain. | 


Fhe Uncertainty of Hann Faith ariſes hence. 
In order to produce a firm Aſſent of this Kind, a com- 
petent Witneſs muſt know what he ſays, and ſay what 


he knows, and both be apparent to him that believes 
it. But this is rarely the Caſe. Wherefore we have 


always 
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always Reaſon to ſuſpect what we have no other 
Proof of, than Human Teſtimony. Even when there 


appears no more Reaſon to doubt thereof, than 1 a 
Mathematical Demonſtration. | 


SET Tv. 


AccorvinG' to theſe five Degrees of Aſſent, Syllo⸗ 
giſm might have been divided, with regard to its Mat- 
ter, into Infallible, eien! Certain, Probable and 
Doubtful. But as the two firſt of theſe produce Science, 
and any Aſſent ſhort of this, is looſely Speaking, term'd 
Opinion, it is uſually divided only into 'Two Sorts: 1. 
That which produces Science; And this is ſtiled Scien- 
tifical, otherwiſe Demonſtrative, and often Demon ſtra- 
tion: 2. That which produces Opinion (any Aſſent ſhort 
of Science) and is term'd Dialectical, i. e. arguing, 
probably. 


There are two Species of Demonſtration, The Firſt 
demonſtrates, That a Thing is; proving, either direct- 
ly, That it is ſo: (And this is call'd Direct Demonftra- 
tion: ) or that if it be not, ſome Abſurdity will neceſ- 
ſarily follow. This is uſually call'd Demonſftratio ab: 
abſurdo, We may properly term it Obligue. 


We demonſtrate directly, either 1, By proving a 
Thing from its Efe#; As, The Sun appears black z.. 
Therefore it is eclipſed: Or 2. By proving it from its 
remote Cauſe; as, The Moon is diametrically oppefite 
to the Sun; therefore, it is eclipſed. But if we prove 
this, from the Earth's being en n . 
this 18 


The Second Sort of Demonſtration, which demon- 


ſtrates Why a Thing is, by aligning its. Proximate and 
Immediate Cauſe. 


But there may be a Proximate which is not hs | 
Frime Cauſe, that is Self-evident and Indemonſtrable, 
C 3 Whole 
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Whoſe Evidence is therefore prefer'd before. all other, 
as 5 needing no Light, but from fel. 


There are then reur Degrees of Desde The 
en Demonſtration is Good: But the Dire is pre- 
ferable to it, Demonſtration by the Proximate Cauſe is 
better till ; but the Prime Cauſe, beſt of all. 


e 


of "we FALLACIES:. 


HERE is yet another Species, or Shadow 19+ 
ther, of Syllogiſm, which is call d a Fallacy. 
| Ir; is, An Argument ended to deceive. Snch is 


1. The Fallacy of E quivocation, ariſing either from 
an Equivocal Word, or * the ambiguous Structure 
of the Sentence. As, All that Seliee ſhall be ſaved. 
The Devils believe. Therefore the Devils ſhall be 
ſaved. This offends againſt the very firſt Rule of Syl- 

| 6 For it has four Terms. 


—— — — 
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2. The Fallacy of Compoſition, where what is grant- — 
ed of ſeveral Things ſeparately, is infer'd of them con- 
Jointly. As, Two and three. are even and odd. Five. 
is two and three. Therefore five is even and odd. 
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—_ 3. The Fallacy of Divifion, when what is granted- 

—_ of Things taken conjointly, is infer'd of them, taken 

ſeparately. As, The Planets are Seven: The Sun and 

Moon are Planets: Therefore, the Sun and Moon are 
1 5 yuh. In both theſe Syllogiſms there. are. four 'Terms.. 

_ : i J. The: 
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4. The F PER of the Kaiba $: when: ſome Acci- 
dental Circumſtance is confounded: with what is effen- 
tial; As, What deffroys Men ought to be prohibited. 
Wine deſtroys Men. Therefore Wine ought to be pro- 
hibited. The Major Propoſition muſt mean, What 
neceſſarily deſtroys Mem: Otherwiſe it is not true: The 
Minor, Wine accidentally deftroys Men. Therefore 


here alſo there are Four Terms. 


5. The Fallacy. of arguing from a Papkicalars to a 


General: As, He that is <vhite as ts his Teeth is white. 


A Blackamoor is white as to his Teeth, Therefore, a 


Blackamoor is white: Here is a palpable. Breach of 


the Sixth Rule of Syllogiſm. 


6. Tha Fallacy: Jenararionis Nis. An 1 


is, A Syllogiſm that conſutes the Opponent. 'Fhere-- 
fore he falls into this Fallacy, who thinks he confutes... 


his = without obſerving the Rules 178 Contra... I 


| 9 


7. The Fallaey of begging the PONG: that is, 
taking for granted the very Thing which ought to be. 
proved. This is done, 1. When we attempt to prove 
a. Thing by itſelf, or 2. By a Synonymous Word, or 
3. By ſomething equally unknown, or 4. By ſomething 
more unknown, or 5. By arguing in a Circle: As in 


the famous Argument of the Papiſts, who prove the 


Scriptures from the. Authority of the Church, and _—_ 
Church from the Authority of the Scriptures. | 


8. The Fallacy of ſeveral Queſtions, as, Are "We. 
ſe. Gall ſweet 2. "I Is folv” d. by een to each: | 
Branch by. 


Many more Fallacjes than theſs es be . 4 
up. For there are as many Fallacies, as there are 


Ways of breaking any of the Rules of Syllogiſm with- 
out being obſerv'd. But one who is thro'ly Bornean thy 


win thoſe. Rules, will 1 Cork _ RR 


CHAP! 
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Of MeTRaoD.. 


$E QA: 1: 


ETHOD is, Such a Diſpoſition of the Parts of 
| any Art or Science, that the whole oy 0 
more learned. 


It. is Twofold, 1. . Method. of Mean which finds 
out the Rules of an Art or Science, 2. Method of 
Teaching which delivers them. The former proceeds 
from ſenſible and particular Things, to intelligible and 
univerſal : The latter, from intelligible and W 
Things, to ſenſible and . 


Method of Teaching is either Pak or Imperfe@.. 
The former is either 1. Univer/al, hy which a whole Art 
or Science, or 2. Particular, by which a Part of it only 
is taught. Both are either 1. Syzthetica/, which is uſed in 
Sciences, and beginning with the Subject of a Science, 
treats of its Principles, and then of their ſeveral Spe- 
cies, till from the Higheſt Genus it deſcends to the 

Loweſt Species: Or 2. Analytical, which is of Uſe in- 
Arts; and beginning with the End or Deſign of. an 
Art, next explains, the Subject of it, and laſtly, The 
Means conducive to that End. 


The General Rules of Method are 3 


In delivering: an Art or Science, 1. Let nota be: 
ara we. or redundant: 2. Let all the Parts be conſiſt- 
ent 
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ent with each other : 3. Let nothing be treated of 
which is not homogeneous to the End of the Art or the 


Subject of the Science: 4: Let the Parts be connected 


by eaſy Tranſitions: ' 5. Let that precede, without 
which, the Things that follow cannot be underſtood ; 
but which itſelf can be underſtood without them. 


The Particular Rules are theſe, 1. The Unity of a 


Science depends on the Unity of its Subject; the Unity 
of an Art, on the Unity of its End. 2. Let the more 


General Parts precede the leſs General. wk 
The Imperfe#t Method is arbitrary and popular; 


being no other than the Method of Prudence or Com- 
mon Senſe. . „ 


n. 

Mathematicians in all their Writings follow this 
Method, 1. They fix the Meanning of their Words, 
defining their Terms, each in its Place, and make it 
an invariable Rule, never afterwards to uſe any Term, 
but in the Senſe to which it is limited by that Defini- 


tion: 2. They lay down the Axioms which there will. 


be Occaſion to uſe in the Courſe of their Work : 3. 
They add their Poffulata, which allo they demand to- 
be granted, as being evident of themſelves: 4. They 


then demonſtrate their Propoſitions, in order, and as 
far as may be, affirmatively : Contenting themſelves - 


with this ſingle Rule, That whatſoever they have to- 
prove, they take Care to prove it from ſome of the 


Truths, which have been granted or proved before. 


If the ſame Method cannot be ſtrictly obſerved in 


other Sciences, yet doubtleſs it may be imitated. And 


the nearer any Method approaches to this, the more 
perfect and uſeful it is. | 
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ExRaTUM. Page 12. Line 22. for three only read 
only three, EET 
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